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is said to be a fall^ which, obstructing the navigation of large
boats, renders it necessary to remove their cargoes to a spot
above the rocks, where they are transferred ta canoes, and are
by them conveyed to the several Kubo and Khnmpti villages
on the banks of the river in the upper part of its course. The
principal village in this portion of the course of the Ningthee
is five days'* journey by water north of Kaksa, and nine from
Monphoo ; the few native travellers by whom this remote
spot has been visited, describe it as the residence of a Khump-
ti Rajah, a Kubo or Shan by birth, and the emporium of a
considerable traffic in rice, tobacco, fish, salt* sugar, and Bur-
mese cloths, with the people of the surrounding country. The
river is here fordable, the water not being more than waist
deep.

41st. One reach below the village of Kaksa, the volume of
the Ningthee is nearly doubled by the contributions of the
Ooroo river, a branch of the Ningthee, which flows from the
Noajeeree hills through a fertile and well-cultivated valley; its
banks are occupied by an active and numerous people, who
trade extensively in grain, teak timber, and sapan-wood, and
who are annually visited by Chinese merchants for the pur-
pose of purchasing blocks of the noble Serpentine, which are
found in the bed and at the sources of the Ooroo ; it is said to
be sold for double its weight of silver, and from it the Chiaese
manufacture bracelets, cups, plates, and ear-rings. Lieutenant
McLeod learnt, that the stone is procurable at Mantseing,
within a mile of which there are some hills from whence it is
dug. He also heard that the late king of Ava had employed
3,000 men to procure some, and that they succeeded in tran-
sporting three large blocks of it to the capital. Sapan-wood is
a product of the banks of this river near Mengkheng, where
it sells for eight or 10 ticals per 100 viss, which that officer
affirms is more than double its price in the Tenasserim pro-
vinces. Salt is also extensively manufactured in different
parts of the valley of the Ooroo, from whence the inhabitants
of the surrounding country are principally supplied. Numer-
ous small streams, all of which flow from different parts of the
Noajeeree hills, fall into the Ooroo, and are principally useful